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Source  material  for  the  study  of  the  medieval  church  in  Scotland 
is  multifarious;  almost  any  collection  of  public  records  or  private 
documents  will  yield  information  about  some  aspect  of  the 
church’s  activities.  Incomparable,  in  this  respect,  are  the  records 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  archives,  to  which  an  invaluable  guide 
exists  in  L.  R.  Boyle,  A Survey  of  the  Vatican  Archives  and  of  its 
Medieval  Holdings  (Toronto,  1972).  The  archives  have  been  freely 
available  to  scholars  since  their  official  opening  in  1881,  though 
efforts  were  made  even  before  that  date  to  summarise  their  rich 
store  of  information.  First  in  this  field  was  Monsignor  Marino 
Marini,  prefect  of  the  Archivio  Segreto  Vaticano,  who,  at  the 
suggestion  of  W.  R.  Hamilton,  British  minister  at  the  court  of 
Naples  from  1822  until  1825,  personally  compiled  48  volumes  of 
transcripts  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  British  Library  (Add. 
MSS.,  15,351-15,401). 

The  years  which  followed  saw  the  compilation  of  more  source 
collections,  most  of  which  were  intended  to  form  the  basis  of 
published  editions.  This  intention  has  only  been  imperfectly 
realised  and  all  such  compilations  contain  material  which  remains 
unpublished.  The  most  extensive  of  these  collections  of  material 
relating  to  the  British  Isles  are  the  160  bundles  of  Roman 
Transcripts  compiled  under  the  direction  of  R.  J.  Stevenson  and 
W.  H.  Bliss  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  lodged  in 
the  Public  Record  Office,  London  (PRO,  31/9/1-17,  17a,  18-51 
52a,  52b,  52c,  53-81,  82a,  82b,  83,  84a,  84b,  85a,  85b,  86a,  86b, 
87-99,  100a,  100b,  101a,  101b,  102-119,  119a,  120-147;  PRO, 
31/10/1-17).  A more  limited  collection  of  exclusively  Scottish 
material  compiled  at  the  instance  of  J.  Maitland  Thomson  is  lodged 
in  the  Scottish  Record  Office  and  consists  of  six  volumes  of 
miscellaneous  chancery  and  datary  transcripts  (SRO,  RH2/6/1-6) 
and  an  inventory  of  documents  relating  to  Scotland  in  the 
Instrumenta  Miscellanea. 

A more  recent  and  significant  collection  stemmed  from  a burst 
of  activity  by  a group  of  scholars,  in  the  mid-1950s,  who,  at  the 
initiative  of  Dr  R.  J.  Hayes,  then  director  of  the  National  Library 
of  Ireland,  extended  a survey  of  documents  of  mainly  Irish 
interest  to  include  a policy  of  microfilming  all  unpublished  British 
material  from  the  Vatican  and  Lateran  Registers.  This  plan 
resulted  in  the  identification  and  filming  of  all  British  entries 
from  volumes  772  to  990  of  the  Vatican  Registers  for  the  period 
1492  to  1513  and  from  volumes  841  to  1127  of  the  Lateran 
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Registers  for  the  years  1484-1503.  If  the  results  of  these  surveys 
remain  largely  unpublished,  the  microfilms  obtained  and 
inventories  of  their  contents  may  be  consulted  in  the  National 
Library  of  Ireland. 

Some  idea  of  the  material  contained  in  all  these  collections 
can  be  obtained  in  Leslie  Macfarlane’s  concise  guide  “The 
Vatican  Archives  with  special  reference  to  sources  for  British 
Medieval  History”  in  Archives,  iv  (1959),  29-44,  84-101;  but  for 
Scottish  purposes  their  contents  have  been  mainly  subsumed  in  a 
collection  of  microfilms  held  in  the  Department  of  Scottish 
History,  University  of  Glasgow.  This  collection  financed  by  the 
Ross  Fund  of  that  university  is  the  result  of  a project  initiated  in 
1961  to  work  systematically  through  the  medieval  holdings  of  the 
Vatican  archives,  identifying  relevant  documents  and  ordering 
microfilm  of  Scottish  material.  In  consequence  of  this  activity, 
almost  every  relevant  series  (as  listed  in  Ian  B.  Cowan,  “The 
Vatican  Archives:  A report  on  pre-Reformation  Scottish  material” 
in  Scottish  Historical  Review  {SHR),  xlviii  (1969),  227-242),  with 
the  exception  of  certain  volumes  relating  to  the  Secretariate  of 
State,  has  been  examined  and  microfilm  obtained.  In  addition, 
unpublished  Scottish  material  from  the  PRO  transcripts,  an 
inventory  of  the  SRO  transcripts,  and  copy  microfilm  of  material 
from  the  Vatican  and  Lateran  registers  held  by  the  National 
Library  of  Ireland  may  be  consulted  at  Glasgow,  with  indices  and 
inventories  of  the  original  material  held  on  microfilm. 

For  students  unable  to  utilise  these  invaluable  collections, 
publication  of  the  source  material  which  these  collections  contain 
has  continued  since  the  appearance  of  Augustin  Theiner’s 
pioneering  effort  Vetera  Monumenta  Hibernorum  et  Scotorum 
historiam  illustrata  (Rome,  1864).  The  Roman  transcripts,  insofar 
as  they  related  to  the  Vatican  and  Lateran  registers  of  letters 
despatched  by  the  papal  chancery  and  datary,  formed  the  basis  of 
the  published  Calendar  of  entries  in  the  Papal  Registers  relating 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  edd.  W.  H.  Bliss,  C.  Johnson  and  J. 
A.  Twemlow  (London,  1893-1960).  These  volumes  cover  the 
period  1198-1492;  but  with  the  publication  of  volume  xiv,  the 
Public  Record  Office  abdicated  its  responsibility  for  the  series  to 
the  Irish  Manuscripts  Commission  which,  in  issuing  volume  xv  in 
1978  under  the  editorship  of  Michael  J.  Haren,  completed  the 
calendaring  of  the  Lateran  registers  from  1484-1492.  Subsequent 
volumes,  utilising  the  microfilm  in  the  National  Library  of 
Ireland,  are  in  course  of  preparation. 

Not  all  chancery  letters,  however,  were  included  in  these 
published  volumes  by  their  editors  who  decided  to  calendar  the 
Vatican  registers  of  the  Avignon  period  in  preference  to,  and 
without  cross-reference  to,  the  Avignon  registers  from  which  the 
Vatican  registers  had  been  imperfectly  copied.  Entries  from  the 
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registers  containing  texts  of  letters  sent  out  by  the  papal  chancery 
at  Avignon  between  1316  and  1378  are  being  published  by  the 
Ecoles  Francises  d’Athenes  et  de  Rome.  Publication,  however,  is 
incomplete  even  to  1342,  for  although  G.  Mollat,  Jean  XXII 
(1316-34),  Lettres  communes  analysees  d’apres  les  registres  dit 
d Avignon  et  du  Vatican,  16  vols.  (Paris,  1904-47),  contains 
letters  to  Scotland,  the  secret  and  curial  letters  have  yet  to  be 
calendared  for  countries  other  than  France.  Scottish  historians  are 
somewhat  better  served  for  the  pontificate  of  Benedict  XII  (1334- 
42)  in  J.  M.  Vidal,  Benedict  XII,  Lettres  communes  et  curiales 
analysees  d’apres  les  registres  dit  d’ Avignon  et  du  Vatican,  3 vols. 
(Paris,  1903-11)  and  J.  M.  Vidal  and  G.  Mollat,  Lettres  closes  et 
patentes  interessant  les  pays  autres  que  la  France,  2 vols  (1913- 
50).  Publication  for  1342-1378  is  in  progress  for  all  pontificates 
but  is  incomplete;  details  of  volumes  already  published  will  be 
found  in  Boyle,  Survey  of  the  Vatican  Archives,  125-127.  Nothing 
has  appeared  for  pontificates  after  1378,  but  for  Scotland  this 
deficiency  has  been  made  good  by  the  publication  by  the  Scottish 
History  Society  of  Papal  Letters  to  Scotland  of  Clement  VII  of 
Avignon,  1378-94,  ed.  C.  Burns  (1976)  and  Papal  Letters  to 
Scotland  of  Benedict  XIII  of  Avignon,  1394-1418 , ed.  F. 
McGurk. 

The  preparation  of  papal  letters  in  chancery  was  normally 
based  upon  the  receipt  of  a petition  for  all  kinds  of  ecclesiastical 
graces  and  favours.  For  a variety  of  reasons,  many  supplications 
exist,  for  which  no  corresponding  letters  have  survived,  and  for 
this  reason  and  for  sheer  diversity  of  interest,  the  Register  of 
Supplications  is  a most  rewarding  source.  If  the  search  for  a 
benefice  was  the  concern  of  most  supplicants,  other  details 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  organisation  and  the  life  of  medieval 
churchmen  are  constantly  to  the  fore.  The  collection  and 
calendaring  of  material  from  this  series  commenced  with  the 
single  volume  of  calendar  of  entries  in  the  Papal  Registers  relating 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland:  Petitions  to  the  Pope,  1342-1419, 
ed.  W.  H.  Bliss  (London  1896).  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
this  volume  (as  demonstrated  by  D.  E.  R.  Watt  “Sources  for 
Scottish  History  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  archives  of  the 
Vatican”  in  SHR,  xxxii  (1953),  101-122)  is  defective  in  many 
ways;  petitions  have  been  omitted,  in  whole  or  part,  and  others 
misleadingly  calendared.  A more  scholarly  approach  was  adopted 
by  Annie  I.  Cameron  (A.  I.  Dunlop)  who,  in  collaboration  with 
the  Honourable  E.  R.  Lindsay,  published  a continuation  in 
Scottish  Supplications  to  Rome,  1418-22  (Scottish  History  Society 
(SHS),  1934);  this  volume  was  followed  by  two  others  covering  the 
years  1423-28  (SHS,  1956),  and,  in  association  with  Ian  B. 
Cowan,  for  the  period  1428-32  (SHS,  1970).  These  published 
volumes  only  cover  a small  part  of  Dr  Dunlop’s  labours  in  the 
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Vatican  archives  and  a manuscript  calendar  of  the  entries,  which 
had  involved  the  examination  of  some  563  volumes  and  carried 
her  survey  to  1479,  is  available  for  consultation  in  the  Department 
of  Scottish  History,  University  of  Glasgow. 

Dr  Dunlop  was  also  responsible  for  the  calendaring  of  Scottish 
material  drawn  from  fifteenth-century  records  of  the  Apostolic 
Camera.  In  the  compilation  of  the  volume  published  as  The 
Apostolic  Camera  and  Scottish  Benefices,  1418-1488  (London 
1934),  Dr  Cameron,  as  she  then  was,  utilised  most  of  the  relevant 
cameral  series  from  the  Vatican  archives.  Obligations  for  payment 
of  common  services  from  1295  to  1455  are  indexed  in  H.  Hoberg, 
Taxae  pro  servitiis  communibus  ex  libris  obligationum  ab  anno 
1295  usque  ad  annum  1455  confectis  (Vatican  City,  1949).  Other 
early  cameral  material  is  contained  in  Vatikanische  Quellen  zur 
Geschichte  der  papstlichen  Hof-und  Finanzverwalting,  1316-78,  8 
vols,  edd.  E.  Goller,  H.  Hoberg,  L.  Mohler  and  K.  H.  Schaefer 
(Paderborn,  1910-72);  but  entries  in  this  series,  which  attempts  to 
document  the  finances  of  the  Avignon  papacy,  cannot  always  be 
readily  identified  as  Scottish,  nor  is  the  material  fully 
comprehensive. 

Interest  in  cameral  material  (as  exemplified  by  J.  H. 
Cockburn,  “Papal  Collections  and  Collectors  in  Scotland  in  the 
Middle  Ages”  in  Records  of  the  Scottish  Church  History  Society 
(RSCHS),  i (1923-6),  173-99)  has  also  led  to  the  editing  and 
publication  of  parts  of  Bagimond’s  Roll,  a statement  of  the  tenths 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  between  1274  and  1280,  which  are  of 
exceptional  interest  in  providing  some  of  the  earliest  information 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  parochial  system  and  its  financial 
structure.  Parts  of  the  roll  appear  in  SHS  Miscellany,  v (1933), 
79-106;  vi  (1939),  3-77;  x (1965),  3-9;  but  reference  should  also  be 
made  to  I.  B.  Cowan,  “Two  Early  Taxation  Rolls”  in  Innes 
Review  (IR),  xxii  (1971),  6-11.  Taxation  of  a later  date  is 
examined  by  W.  S.  Reid,  “Clerical  Taxation:  the  Scottish 
alternative  to  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  1530-1560"  in 
Catholic  Historical  Review,  xxiv  (1948),  129-53. 

The  diplomatic  activities  of  the  church  are  equally  well 
represented  in  the  Vatican  archives,  although  material  from  the 
early  centuries  is  fragmentary.  Nevertheless,  two  groups  of 
documents  relating  to  John  Baliol’s  claim  to  the  throne  of 
Scotland  in  1296  were  published  by  A.  I.  Dunlop  in  Papers  of  the 
British  School  at  Rome,  xii  (1932),  26-42;  and  “The  earliest 
correspondence  of  Pope  Paul  II  and  King  James  III”  has  been 
edited  by  Germano  Gualdo  in  IR,  xv  (1964),  117-121. 

Correspondence  between  the  secretariate  of  state  and  nunciatures 
and  legations  throughout  Europe  became  a regular  feature  of  the 
system  before  the  mid-sixteenth  century.  Information  from  a 
variety  of  series,  as  apposite  to  political  as  to  ecclesiastical  history, 
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is  available  in  The  Calendar  of  State  Papers  relating  to  English 
Affairs,  1558-1578,  ed.  J.  M.  Rigg  (London,  1916-26)  which, 
despite  its  title,  also  includes  material  relating  to  Scotland. 
Earlier  sixteenth-century  material  is  also  found  in  The  Letters  of 
James  the  Fourth  1505-13,  edd.  R.  K.  Hannay  and  R.  L.  Mackie 
(SHS,  1953);  The  Letters  of  James  V,  edd.  R.  K.  Hannay  and  D. 
Hay  (Edinburgh  1954)  and  the  “Letters  of  the  Papal  Legate  in 
Scotland,  1543”,  ed.  J.  H.  Pollen  in  SHR,  xi  (1913-14),  1-26. 

Further  information  is  contained  in  a variety  of  published 
nunciature  volumes  such  as  Nuntraturberichte  aus  Deutschland, 
1533-1559,  ed.  W.  Friedenburg  (Berlin,  1892-1909);  Nunziature 
di  Venezia,  ed.  F.  Gaeta  (Institute  storico  Italiano)  and  Acta 
Nunciatae  Gallicae,  ed.  J.  Lestocquoy  (Rome,  1961-  ).  Other 
diplomatic  archives,  which  nevertheless  include  material  of  more 
general  interest,  are  classified  as  the  Archives  of  Castel  S.  Angelo 
and  Instrumenta  Miscellanea,  the  latter  of  which  is  calendared  in 
“Sources  of  British  and  Irish  History  in  the  Instrumenta 
Miscellanea  of  the  Vatican  Archives”,  ed.  C.  Burns  in  Archivium 
Historia  Pontificae,  9 (1971),  1-141.  Other  important  fondi, 
including  consistorial  material,  utilised  by  W.  M.  Brady,  The 
Episcopal  Succession  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  AD 
1400-1875  (Rome,  1875)  and  C.  Eubel,  Hierarchia  Catholica 
Medii  Aevi,  2nd  ed.  (Munster,  1913-23),  remains  unpublished,  as 
are  the  records  of  the  Sacred  Roman  Rota,  although  all  Scottish 
material  from  this  important  legal  source  is  available  in  the 
Faculty  of  Law,  University  of  Dundee,  and  the  Department  of 
Scottish  History,  University  of  Glasgow. 

Over  the  years,  many  books  and  articles  utilising  material 
from  Vatican  and  native  sources  have  been  written  on  all  aspects 
of  the  medieval  church  in  Scotland.  In  consequence,  the  standard 
work  on  the  subject  J.  Dowden,  The  Medieval  Church  in  Scotland 
(Edinburgh,  1910),  although  invaluable,  is  in  much  need  of 
revision.  Though  principally  concerned  with  the  organisation  of 
the  church,  it  still  remains  preferable  to  the  chronological 
approach  of  A.  R.  MacEwen,  A History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  2 vols.  (London,  1913-18)  and  J.  H.  S.  Burleigh,  A 
Church  History  of  Scotland  (Oxford,  1960),  in  both  of  which  bias 
is  discernible.  The  lack  of  a single  standard  history  of  the  church  is 
compensated  by  the  existence  of  a large  corpus  of  specialist 
studies  covering  both  the  organisation  and  life  of  the  medieval 
church. 

In  terms  of  organisation,  the  relationship  of  the  Scottish 
church  to  the  papacy  was  of  paramount  importance.  Early 
communication  is  represented  by  D.  Bethel,  “Two  Letters  of  Pope 
Paschal  II  to  Scotland”  in  SHR,  xlix  (1970),  33-45;  R.  Somerville, 
“Pope  Alexander  III  and  King  William  I”  in  IR,  xxiv  (1973), 
121-4,  and  D.  M.  Williamson,  “The  Legate  Otto  in  Scotland  and 
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Ireland,  1257-1240”  in  SHR,  xxviii  (1949),  12-30.  Conflict  between 
the  crown  and  the  papacy  erupted  from  time  to  time  and  led,  on 
occasion,  to  open  defiance  of  papal  commands.  This  was 
particularly  evident  during  the  Wars  of  Independence  although 
the  principal  issues  at  stake  were  political  rather  the  ecclesiastical. 
Relevant  articles  include  G.  W.  S.  Barrow,  “The  clergy  in  the 
Wars  of  Independence”  in  SHR,  xli  (1962),  1-22  (reprinted  in  the 
same  author’s  Kingdom  of  the  Scots  (London,  1973),  233-54); 
Rosalind  Hill,  “An  English  Archbishop  and  the  Scottish  War  of 
Independence”  in  IR,  xxii  (1971),  59-71;  L.  M.  Watt,  “The 
Scottish  Church’s  Struggle  with  England  for  Independence”  in 
RSCHS,  v (1933-5),  185-195;  and  D.  E.  Easson,  “The  Scottish 
Abbeys  and  the  Wars  of  Independence”  in  RSCHS,  xi,  (1951-3), 
63-81.  After  the  recognition  of  Bruce  as  king,  relations  with  the 
papacy  appear  to  have  stabilised  and  Scotland’s  continued 
allegiance  to  the  Avignon  papacy  after  the  Schism  of  1378 
strengthened  this  bond.  The  episode  is  examined  by  A.  F.  Steuart 
in  “Scotland  and  the  Papacy  during  the  Great  Schism”  in  SHR, 
iv  (1906-7),  144-58,  and  R.  Swanson,  “The  University  of  St 
Andrews  and  the  Great  Schism,  1410-1419”  in  Journal  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  xxvi  (1975),  223-46.  Disputes,  nevertheless, 
followed  the  resolution  of  this  problem;  but  R.  K.  Hannay,  The 
Scottish  Crown  and  the  Papacy,  1424-1560  (The  Historical 
Association  of  Scotland,  1931)  in  discussing  these  fifteenth- 
century  quarrels  not  only  gives  the  false  impression  that  the 
conflict  was  continuous,  but  also  is  somewhat  misleading  about 
the  issues  at  stake.  Other  articles  by  Hannay  such  as  “Chapter 
Election  at  St  Andrews  in  1417”  in  SHR,  xiii  (1915-16),  321-7, 
and  “James  I,  Bishop  Cameron  and  the  Papacy”  in  SHR,  xv 
(1917-18),  190-200,  provide  useful  supplementary  detail,  but  are 
limited  in  their  approach.  In  this  respect,  support  for  the  Council 
of  Basle  was  an  important  element  in  the  dispute  between  James  I 
and  the  papacy,  and  although  this  is  also  touched  upon  by 
Hannay  in  “A  Letter  to  Scotland  from  the  Council  of  Basle”  in 
SHR,  xx  (1922-3),  49-57,  much  fuller  information  is  forthcoming 
in  J.  H.  Burns,  “Scottish  Churchmen  and  the  Council  of  Basle” 
in  IR,  xiii  (1962),  3-53,  157-189;  the  same  author’s  “The 
Conciliarist  Tradition  in  Scotland”  in  SHR,  xiii  (1963),  89-104  and 
D.  Shaw,  “Thomas  Livingston,  a Conciliarist”  in  RSCHS,  xii 
(1954-6),  120-35.  Further  disputes  occurred  in  the  reign  of  James 
II,  but  events  did  not  reach  their  climax  until  the  reign  of  his 
successor.  Initially,  the  quarrel  centred  on  the  figure  of  Patrick 
Graham,  bishop  of  St  Andrews.  “Some  new  light  on  the  elevation 
of  Patrick  Graham”  by  J.  A.  F.  Thomson  in  SHR,  xl  (1961),  83 
comments  on  one  aspect  of  support  for  Graham’s  cause;  and  the 
wider  ramifications  and  outcome  of  the  struggle  are  discussed  by 
the  same  author  in  “Innocent  VIII  and  the  Scottish  Church"  in 
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IR,  xix  (1968),  23-31,  and  L.  MacFarlane,  “The  Primacy  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  1472-1521”  in  IR,  xx  (1969),  111-129.  Some  of 
this  militancy  may  have  stemmed  from  a new  spirit  of  nationalism 
and  this  argument  is  maintained  by  D.  McRoberts,  “The  Scottish 
Church  and  Nationalism  in  the  Fifteenth  Century”  in  IR,  xix 
(1968),  3-14.  Papal  appeasement  was  certainly  increasingly 
evident  and  this  is  the  theme  of  C.  Burns,  “Papal  Gifts  to 
Scottish  Monarchs:  The  Golden  Rose  and  the  Blessed  Sword”  in 
IR,  xx  (1969),  150-194.  Relations,  nevertheless,  deteriorated  and 
an  examination  of  “Rome  and  Scotland  1513-1625”  by  W.  J. 
Anderson  in  IR,  x (1959),  173-193,  completes  the  story  of  an 
association  which  the  Reformation  brought  to  an  end. 

In  terms  of  the  Church’s  organisation  during  these  centuries, 
its  laws  and  canons  were  promulgated  by  popes  and  general 
councils,  of  which  early  notice  is  found  in  A.  W.  Hadden  and  W. 
Stubbs,  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents  relating  to  Great 
Britian  and  Ireland,  3 vols.  (Oxford  1869-71).  Scottish  bishops 
were  frequently  present  at  such  councils,  a point  to  which 
attention  is  drawn  in  C.  Bums,  “Scottish  Bishops  at  the  General 
Councils  of  the  Late  Middle  Ages”  in  IR,  xvi  (1965),  135-9.  In 
Scotland,  provincial  councils  were  held  between  1225  and  1559, 
and  their  surviving  records  were  published  with  valuable 
supplementary  material  and  a scholarly  introduction  by  Joseph 
Robertson  in  his  Concilia  Scotiae:  Statuta  Ecclesiae  Scoticanae 
quae  supersunt  (1866).  The  statutes,  but  not  all  the  items,  were 
translated  by  David  Patrick  and  published  with  a new 
introduction  as  Statutes  of  the  Scottish  Church  (SHS,  1907).  The 
sixteenth-century  statutes  were  passed  in  a spirit  of  reform  which 
is  commented  upon  by  J.  K.  Cameron,  “Catholic  Reform  in 
Germany  and  in  the  pre-1560  Church  in  Scotland”  in  RSCHS,  xx 
(1979),  105-117;  the  statutes  themselves  are  analysed  in  J.  H.  S. 
Burleigh,  “The  Scottish  Reforming  Councils,  1549-59”  in 
RSCHS,  xi  (1951-3),  189-211,  and  T.  Winning,  “Church  Councils 
in  Sixteenth- Century  Scotland”  in  IR,  x (1959),  311-337. 

The  implementation  of  these  statutes  lay  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishops  for  whose  careers,  J.  Dowden,  Scottish  Bishops  (Glasgow, 
1912)  remains  the  standard  reference  on  the  episcopate  in 
general,  but  dates  of  appointment  and  demission  of  office  should 
be  checked  with  D.  E.  R.  Watt,  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Scoticanae  Medii 
Aevi  ad  annum  1638  (Scottish  Record  Society,  1969)  which 
records  not  only  bishops  but  also  dignitaries  of  cathedrals, 
archdeacons,  diocesan  deans,  bishops’  officials  and  commissaries, 
heads  of  collegiate  churches  and  of  university  colleges.  Additional 
details  for  1378-94  are  provided  in  C.  Burns,  “The  Second  Draft 
of  the  Fasti”  in  IR,  xxii  (1971),  32-45;  but  further  revision  is 
required  in  the  sixteenth  century  where  much  new  material  has 
been  unearthed  in  the  Vatican  archives.  The  earlier  centuries  have 
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been  much  better  served  in  this  respect,  and  supplementary 
information  about  the  careers  of  those  who  held  office  in  the  early 
fifteenth  century,  or  before,  will  be  found  in  D.  E.  R.  Watt,  A 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  Scottish  Graduates  to  A.D.  1410 
(Oxford,  1977),  an  invaluable  work  of  reference,  to  which  the 
same  author’s  “University  Graduates  in  Scottish  Benefices  before 
1410  in  RSCHS,  xv  (1963-5),  77-88  acts  as  a preface.  An 
extension  of  the  survey  to  cover  the  period  before  the  Reformation 
is  desirable,  but  in  the  meantime  individual  biographical  studies, 
such  as  D.  Shaw,  “Laurence  of  Lindores”  in  RSCHS,  xii  (1954), 
47-62,  must  suffice. 

Earlier  attempts  at  writing  episcopal  biographies  should  not  be 
ignored.  Prominent  among  such  efforts  (which  are  particularly 
valuable  for  their  accounts  of  bishops  contemporary  with  their 
authors)  are  Hector  Boece,  Murthlacensium  et  Aberdonensium 
episcoporum  vitae  (Paris,  1522;  Bannatyne  Gub,  1825;  later  ed. 
and  translated  by  James  Mair,  New  Spalding  Gub,  1894);  and 
Alexander  Myln,  Vitae  Dunkeldensis  Ecclesiae  Episcoporum 
(Bannatyne  Gub,  1831).  More  recent  and  scholarly  studies  are 
provided  in  J.  H.  Cockburn,  The  Medieval  Bishops  of  Dunblane 
and  their  Cathedral  (Edinburgh,  1959),  J.  Herkless  and  R.  K. 
Hannay,  The  Archbishops  of  St.  Andrews,  5 vols.  (Edinburgh, 
1907-15);  Annie  I.  Dunlop,  James  Kennedy,  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrews  (Edinburgh,  1950)  and  in  the  lives  of  two  bishops  of 
Glasgow:  “William  Turnbull,  Bishop  of  Glasgow”,  by  John 
Durkan  in  IR,  ii  (1951),  5-61;  and  Gavin  Dunbar  by  D.  E. 
Easson  (London,  1947).  Eagerly  awaited  is  a study  by  Leslie 
MacFarlane  of  the  founder  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen: 
William  Elphinstone  and  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  1431-1514 
which  will  supersede  the  author’s  “William  Elphinstone,  founder 
of  the  University  of  Aberdeen”  in  Aberdeen  Univ.  Review,  xxxix 
(1961-2),  1-18.  Among  bishops  who  are  the  subject  of  shorter 
articles  are  “Gilbert  of  Moray,  Bishop  of  Caithness”,  by  A.  B. 
Scott  in  RSCHS,  i,  (1923-6),  135-142;  “Odo,  elect  of  Whithorn, 
1235”  by  Anne  Ashley  in  Trans.  Dumfries  and  Galloway 
Antiquarian  Soc.  ( TDGAS ) 3rd  series,  xxxvii  (1960),  62-9; 
“David  de  Bernham,  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  1239-1253”,  by  M. 
Ash  in  IR,  xxv  (1974),  3-14;  “John  de  Cheam,  bishop  of 
Glasgow”,  by  E.  W.  M.  Balfour  Melville  in  SHR,  xxvii  (1948), 
176-186;  “William  of  Dunkeld”,  by  R.  J.  Brentano  in  IR,  iii 
(1952),  129-30;  “‘A  Thelog  Solempne’,  Thomas  de  Rossy,  Bishop 
of  Galloway”,  by  Hugh  McEwan  in  IR,  viii  (1957),  21-9;  “John 
Crannach,  Bishop  of  Brechin,  1436-1454”,  by  A.  I.  Dunlop  in 
Book  of  the  Soc.  of  Friends  of  Brechin  Cathedral , vi  (1953),  8-27; 
John  de  Winchester,  bishop  of  Moray  in  Aberdeen  Univ.  Review, 
xlvi  (1975),  50-3;  “The  first  Archbishop  of  Glasgow”  by  W.  M. 
Campbell  in  RSCHS,  viii  (1942-4),  55-74,  135-150;  “On  the  Early 
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Career  of  James  Beaton  II,  archbishop  of  Glasgow”,  by  W.  J. 
Anderson  in  IR,  xvi  (1965),  221-4,  and  on  Alexander  Gordon, 
Bishop  of  Galloway  in  ‘‘More  about  the  Archbishop  of  Athens” 
by  A.  Ross  in  IR,  xiv  (1963),  30-37.  A survey  of  more  general 
interest  is  provided  in  ‘‘The  Scottish  Hierarchy  1513-1565”  by  M. 
Mahoney  in  IR,  x (1959),  21-66;  while  more  specialised  studies 
are  proffered  in  less-explored  areas  of  episcopal  activity  by  G. 
Donaldson  “Inter-Diocesan  and  Inter-Provincial  Communication 
before  and  after  the  Reformation”  in  RSCHS,  xii  (1955),  73-81; 
A.  Murray,  “The  Revenues  of  the  Bishopric  of  Moray  in  1538”  in 
IR,  xix,  (1968),  40-56;  J.  Durkan,  “Archbishop  Robert 

Blackadder’s  Will”  in  IR,  xxiii  (1972),  138-48;  and  by  M. 
Sanderson  in  a study  of  a bishop’s  domestic  environment  in 
‘“Kin,  Freindis  and  Servandis’,  the  men  who  worked  with 
Archbishop  David  Beaton”  in  IR,  xxv  (1974),  31-48. 

Studies  of  diocesan  organisation  also  help  to  shed  light  on  the 
activities  of  the  episcopate,  but  the  failure  of  Scottish  bishops  to 
maintain  episcopal  registers  constitutes  a serious  handicap  for  the 
historian.  The  published  “registers”  of  Aberdeen,  Brechin, 
Glasgow  and  Moray  are  in  fact  reconstituted  chartularies;  and 
although  these  provide  some  insight  into  the  working  of  the 
medieval  church,  they  are  more  valuable  for  a study  of  society 
and  land  tenure,  and  this  may  be  also  said  of  Rentale  Sancti 
Andree,  ed.  R.  K.  Hannay  (SHS,  1911),  and  Rentale 
Dunkeldense , ed.  R.  K.  Hannay  (SHS,  1915). 

Absence  of  episcopal  registers  can  be  made  good  in  some 
respects;  presentations  sede  vacante  are  discussed  in  somewhat 
restrictive  terms  by  G.  Donaldson,  “The  rights  of  the  Scottish 
crown  in  episcopal  vacancies”  in  SHR,  xlv  (1966),  27-35,  and 
examples  which  are  found  in  the  Registrum  Secreti  Sigilli  Regum 
Scotorum,  the  Register  of  the  Privy  Seal  of  Scotland,  ed.  M. 
Livingstone  and  others  (1908-  ) show  that  such  presentations  also 

extended  to  benefices  within  the  patronage  of  religious  houses.  More 
extensive  information  relating  to  Glasgow  and  St  Andrews  dioceses 
is  found  in  the  Liber  Protocollorum  1499-1513,  Rental 
Book  of  the  Diocese  of  Glasgow,  1509-1570 , ed.  J.  Bain  and  C. 
Rogers,  2 vols.  (Grampian  Club,  1875),  which  is  in  fact  a notarial 
protocol  book  relating  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Glasgow;  the 
letter  book  of  James  Haldenstone,  prior  of  St  Andrews  1418-43, 
with  an  appendix  of  documents  relating  to  1378-1480,  was 
published  as  Copiale  Prioratus  S.  Andree,  ed.  J.  Baxter  (Oxford, 
1930).  The  St  Andrews  Formulare  1516-1546 , 2 vols  (Stair  Society 
7 and  9;  1942-4)  is  a style  book  of  another  sixteenth-century 
notary,  John  Lauder,  but  it  also  contains  original  documents  of 
fifteenth-century  provenance.  These  records  supply  valuable 
information  about  church  courts  which  are  discussed  by  G. 
Donaldson,  “Church  Courts”  in  An  Introduction  to  Scottish 
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Legal  History  (Stair  Society,  20;  1958),  363-73.  Records  of  such 
courts  are  few  and  far  between;  two  sixteenth-century  volumes  of 
sentences  by  the  officials  of  Lothian  and  St  Andrews  are  preserved 
in  the  Scottish  Record  Office  and  a selection  are  printed  in  Liber 
Officialis  S.  Andree  (Abbotsford  Qub,  1845),  but  the  volume  is 
misleading  as  the  edition  printed  a disproportionate  amount  of 
matrimonial  cases.  Other  material  in  manuscript  amounts  only  to 
an  Act  Book  of  the  Consistorial  Court  of  Dunblane,  1551-5;  and 
an  Act  Book  of  the  Commissary  Court  of  Stirling,  1548-72. 
Officials  and  commissaries  also  gave  confirmation  of  testaments, 
as  could  deans  of  Christianity  in  the  case  of  minor  testaments. 
The  earliest  extant  records  of  testaments  are  of  pre- Reformation 
provenance  and  indices  to  Edinburgh  (1514),  Dunblane  (1539), 
Glasgow  (1547),  and  St  Andrews  (1549)  are  provided  by  the 
Scottish  Record  Society. 

Such  material  has  been  insufficiently  utilised  and  most  studies 
of  diocesan  organisation  have  concentrated  on  the  earlier 
centuries:  G.  Donaldson,  ‘“Scottish  Bishops’  sees  before  the  reign 
of  David  I”  in  PSAS,  lxxxvii  (1952-3),  106  ff;  M.  Ash,  “The 
diocese  of  St.  Andrews  under  the  Norman  bishops”  in  SHR,  lv 
(1976),  105-126;  and  N.  Shead,  “The  Origins  of  the  Medieval 
Diocese  of  Glasgow”  in  SHR,  xlviii  (1969),  220-5;  and  the  same 
author’s  “The  administration  of  the  diocese  of  Glasgow  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries”  in  SHR,  lv  (1976),  127-150. 
Other  surveys  have  been  more  general  in  their  approach;  some, 
such  as  D.  E.  R.  Watt,  “The  Organisation  of  the  Medieval 
Diocese  of  Brechin”  in  Book  of  the  Soc.  of  Friends  of  Brechin 
Cathedral,  19  (1970),  8-21,  concentrate  on  the  role  of  the  secular 
clergy;  others,  such  as  I.  B.  Cowan,  “The  Medieval  Church  in  the 
diocese  of  Aberdeen”  in  Northern  Scotland,  i (1972),  19-48  and 
R.  G.  Cant,  “The  Church  in  Orkney  and  Shetland  and  its 
relations  with  Norway  and  Scotland  in  the  Middle  Ages”  in 
Northern  Scotland,  i (1972),  1-18,  widen  their  perspective  to 
include  other  aspects  of  the  church’s  role  in  particular  dioceses. 
This,  too,  is  a feature  of  studies  which  concentrate  on  the 
Highland  area.  I.  B.  Cowan,  “The  Medieval  Church  in  the 
Highlands”  in  The  Middle  Ages  in  the  Highlands  (Inverness  Field 
Club,  1981)  provides  a general  study  covering  the  five  dioceses  of 
Argyll,  Dunblane,  Dunkeld,  Moray  and  Ross.  Further 
information  about  Argyll  and  the  Isles  is  also  to  be  found  in  A.  I. 
Dunlop,  “Notes  on  the  Church  in  the  Dioceses  of  Sodor  and 
Argyll”  in  RSCHS,  xiv  (1966-8),  179-184,  and  I.  B.  Cowan,  “The 
Medieval  Church  in  Argyll  and  the  Isles”  in  RSCHS,  x (1978-80), 
15-29.  Some  original  documents  relating  to  both  dioceses  will  be 
found  in  Highland  Papers,  iv,  ed.  J.  R.  N.  Macphail  (SHS,  1934), 
135-88;  and  a wealth  of  information,  based  upon  both 
archaeological  and  historical  evidence,  is  also  contained  in  J.  W. 
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M.  Bannerman  and  K.  A.  Steer,  Late  Medieval  Monumental 
Sculpture  in  the  West  Highlands  (Edinburgh,  1977). 

Studies  of  actual  cathedrals  (many  of  them  promoted  by  the 
Societies  of  the  Friends  of  Brechin,  Dunblane,  Glasgow  and  St 
Machar’s  cathedrals  whose  journals  and  publications  should  be 
consulted  for  individual  cathedrals)  have  tended  to  concentrate 
on  their  architectural  or  related  features,  to  which  a general  guide 
exists  in  D.  McGibbon  and  T.  Ross,  The  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  of  Scotland,  3 vols.  (Edinburgh,  1896-7).  Among  the 
many  articles  on  such  a theme  mention  may  be  made  of  R.  G. 
Cant,  “The  Building  of  St  Andrews’  in  IR,  xxv  (1974),  77-94;  C. 
A.  Ralegh  Radford,  “The  Medieval  Cathedrals  of  Dunblane”  in 
Journal  of  Soc.  of  Friends  of  Dunblane  Cathedral,  xi  (1970-3),  103- 
115;  J.  Durkan,  “Notes  on  Glasgow  Cathedral”  in  IR,  xxi  (1970), 
44-76,  and  “The  Great  Fire  at  Glasgow  Cathedral”  in  IR,  xxvi 
(1975),  89-92;  D.  McRoberts,  “Notes  on  Glasgow  Cathedral”  in 
IR,  xvii  (1966),  40-7;  E.  L.  G.  Stones,  “Notes  on  Glasgow 
Cathedral”  in  IR,  xviii  (1967),  88-92,  and  IR,  xx  (1969),  37-46;  J. 
H.  Cockbum  “The  Ochiltree  Stalls  and  Other  Medieval  Carvings 
in  Dunblane  Cathedral”  in  Journal  of  Soc.  of  Friends  of 
Dunblane  Cathedral,  viii  (1960-2),  102-9,  142-5;  ix  (1962-4),  17- 
19;  D.  McRoberts,  “The  Glorious  House  of  Andrew”  in  IR,  xxv 
(1974),  95-158  links  a discussion  of  the  fabric  to  a study 
of  life  within  the  cathedral;  a theme  also  covered  in  A.  I.  Dunlop, 
“Life  in  a Medieval  Cathedral”,  and  D.  McRoberts,  “Dunblane 
Cathedral  under  the  Chisholms”  both  in  Journal  of  Soc.  of 
Friends  of  Dunblane  Cathedral,  iv  (1942-5),  70-86,  xi  (1970-3),  37- 
52.  Gifts  played  a large  part  is  enabling  such  activities  to  continue 
and  lay  generosity  is  examined  by  N.  Shead,  “Benefactions  to  the 
Medieval  Cathedral  and  See  of  Glasgow”  in  IR,  xxi  (1970),  3-16. 
Cathedral  organisation  is  dealt  with  in  I.  B.  Cowan,  “The 
Organisation  of  Scottish  Secular  Cathedral  Chapters”  in  RSCHS, 
xiv  (1960-2),  19-47;  but  reference  should  also  be  made  to  I.  B. 
Cowan  and  D.  E.  Easson,  Medieval  Religious  Houses  Scotland, 
2nd  edn.  (London,  1976),  201-212.  Lists  of  cathedral  clergy  are 
given  in  Cockburn  Medieval  Bishops  of  Dunblane  ( cf .,  “Fasti 
Dunblanensis”  in  RSCHS,  iv  (1930),  14-36,  107-118)  and  Watt, 
Fasti,  and  notice  of  some  of  their  careers  will  be  found  in  the 
same  author’s  Biographical  Dictionary . An  attempt  to  analyse  the 
composition  of  a secular  cathedral  chapter  is  made  in  I.  B.  Cowan, 
“Glasgow  Cathedral  and  its  Clergy  in  the  Middle  Ages”  in  Report 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Glasgow  Cathedral  (1976),  14-17,  and 
a more  ambitious  study  of  a regular  chapter,  G.  M.  Dilworth, 
“The  Augustinian  Chapter  of  St.  Andrews”  in  IR,  xxv  (1974),  15- 
30,  is  a useful  companion  piece  to  G.  W.  S.  Barrow,  “The  Clergy 
of  St.  Andrews”  in  The  Kingdom  of  the  Scots  (originally 
published  as  “The  Cathedral  Chapter  of  St.  Andrews  and  the 
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Culdees”  in  Journal  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  iii  (1952),  23-39). 

Parochial  organisation  has  also  received  detailed  attention;  the 
origins  of  the  system  are  discussed  in  I.  B.  Cowan,  “The 
Development  of  the  Parochial  System  in  Medieval  Scotland”  in 
SHR , xlv  (1961),  27-35;  the  same  author’s  “The  Early 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  Edinburgh”  in  IR,  xxiii  (1972),  16-21  and 
M.  Morgan,  “The  Organisation  of  the  Scottish  Church  in  the 
Twelfth  Century”  in  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Historical  Soc.,  4th 
series,  xxix  (1947),  135-49.  The  compilation  of  a detailed 

parochial  survey  commenced  in  Origines  Parochiales  Scotiae,  3 
vols.  (Bannatyne  Club,  1851-5)  was  never  completed  and  the  work 
only  covers  the  dioceses  of  Argyll,  Caithness,  Ross,  the  Isles  and 
parts  of  Glasgow,  but  it  remains  a standard  reference  work  for 
these  areas.  Supplementary  details  and  a short  survey  of  all 
parishes  in  medieval  Scotland  is,  however,  contained  in  I.  B. 
Cowan,  The  Parishes  of  Medieval  Scotland  (SRS,  1967)  to  which 
R.  G.  Cant,  The  Medieval  Churches  and  Chapels  of  Shetland 
(Shetland  Archaeological  and  Historical  Soc.,  1975)  supplies 
additional  detail  and  some  corrections  for  these  northern  isles. 
The  parochial  system  was  seriously  vitiated  by  the  appropriation 
of  teinds  and  this  aspect  is  not  only  covered  by  Cowan,  Medieval 
Parishes  which  lists  every  annexation,  but  is  also  discussed  in  the 
same  author’s  “Some  Aspects  of  the  Appropriation  of  Parish 
Churches  in  Medieval  Scotland”  in  RSCHS,  xiii  (1975-9),  203- 
222.  Most  patronage,  in  consequence,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
appropriating  bodies  and  the  exercise  of  this  right  has  been 
somewhat  inadequately  examined  by  G.  P.  Innes,  “Ecclesiastical 
Patronage  in  Scotland  in  the  12th  and  13th  Centuries”  in  RSCHS, 
xii  (1952-4),  63-72,  and  “Ecclesiastical  Patronage  in  Scotland  in 
the  Later  Middle  Ages”  in  RSCHS,  xiii  (1975-9),  73-83. 
Presentations  were  mainly  of  vicars  and  the  system  is  examined  by 
I.  B.  Cowan  in  “Vicarages  and  the  Cure  of  Souls  in  Medieval 
Scotland”  in  RSCHS,  xvi  (1966-8),  111-127  and  “The  Religious 
and  the  Cure  of  Souls  in  Medieval  Scotland”  in  RSCHS,  xiv 
(1960-2),  215-230. 

No  comprehensive  fasti  of  parochial  clergy  has  yet  been 
compiled  although  C.  Haws,  Scottish  Parish  Clergy  at  the 
Reformation,  1540-1574  (SRS,  1972)  provides  lists  for  the 
immediate  pre-Reformation  period.  Some  of  these  lists  are  further 
analysed  in  the  same  author’s  “The  Parish  Clergy  in  the  Dioceses 
of  Dunblane  and  Dunkeld”  in  Proc.  of  the  Conference  on  Scottish 
Studies,  2 (1974),  6-17;  “The  Diocese  of  Aberdeen  and  the 
Reformation”  in  IR,  xxii  (1971),  72-84  and  “The  Diocese  of  St. 
Andrews  at  the  Reformation”  in  RSCHS,  xviii  (1972-4),  115-132. 
A more  analytical  approach,  however,  is  adopted  in  G. 
Donaldson,  “The  Parish  Clergy  and  the  Scottish  Reformation”  in 
IR,  x (1959),  5-20.  A contribution  towards  a more  comprehensive 
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fasti  has  been  compiled  for  only  one  diocese  by  J.  H.  Cockburn, 
“Parochial  Clergy  of  the  Medieval  Diocese  of  Dunblane”  in 
Journal  of  Soc.  of  Friends  of  Dunblane  Cathedral,  viii  (1960-1), 
110-122,  146-153;  ix  (1962-5),  20-4,  70-5,  111-116.  J.  Todd,  “Pre- 
Reformation  Cure  of  Souls  in  Dunblane  Diocese”  in  IR,  xxvi,  27- 
42  supplements  not  only  these  lists,  but  also  Haws,  Parish  Clergy. 
An  attempt  to  compile  a fasti  for  a single  parish  (Carrington)  is 
made  by  D.  E.  Easson,  “The  Clergy  of  a Medieval  Scottish 
Parish”  in  RSCHS,  vii  (1941),  191-203;  and  a rather  novel 
approach  is  adopted  by  D.  Shaw,  “The  Ecclesiastical  Members  of 
the  Lauder  Family  in  the  Fifteenth  Century”  in  RSCHS,  xi 
(1952),  160-175.  On  the  other  hand,  if  clergy  have  attracted 
insufficient  attention,  chaplains  both  parochial  and  non-parochial 
have  been  relatively  ignored,  but  this  omission  is  partially 
remedied  by  R.  L.  Wood-Legh,  Perpetual  Chantries  in  Britain 
(Cambridge,  1965)  and  J.  Durkan,  “Chaplains  in  Scotland  in  the 
Late  Middle-Ages”  in  RSCHS,  xx  (1979),  91-103;  while  the  range 
of  altars  in  a single  parish  church  is  revealed  in  B.  L.  H. 
Horn,  “List  of  references  to  the  pre-Reformation  altarages  in  the 
parish  church  of  Haddington”  in  Trans,  of  East  Lothian 
Antiquarian  Soc.  ( East  Lothian  Trans .),  x (1966),  55-91.  The  parish 
clerk  was  equally  important  in  the  smooth  running  of  most  parishes 
and  a series  of  articles  by  D.  McKay,  “The  election  of  parish  clerks 
in  Medieval  Scotland”  in  IR,  xviii  (1967),  23-35;  “The  duties  of  the 
medieval  parish  clerk”  in  IR,  xix  (1968),  32-9;  “The  induction  of 
the  parish  clerk  in  Medieval  Scotland”  in  IR,  xx  (1969),  59-67,  and 
“Ayrshire  Parish  Clerks”  in  Coll,  of  the  Ayrshire  Archeological  and 
Natural  History  Soc.  (. Ayrshire  Coll. ),  2nd  series,  7 (1966), 
39-46,  provide  a comprehensive  account  of  this  official  and  his 
duties.  The  life  of  the  parish  was  dependent  upon  a range  of  clerics, 
and  their  mode  of  living  and  their  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  their 
parishioners  are  described  in  J.  B.  Paul,  “Clerical  Life  in  Scotland  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century”  in  SHR,  xvii  (1919-20),  177-189,  and  D. 
McKay,  “Parish  Life  in  Scotland  1500-1560”  in  IR,  x (1959),  237- 
267. 

Of  the  churches  themselves,  the  buildings  are  described  in 
Reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Ancient  and  Historical 
Monuments  and  Constructions  of  Scotland  ( Edinburgh,  1909-  ); 
McGibbon  and  Ross,  Ecclesiastical  Architecture',  and  G. 
Donaldson,  “Scotland’s  Earliest  Church  Buildings”  in  RSCHS, 
xviii  (1972-4),  1-9.  The  ultimate  fate  of  many  of  these  fine 
buildings  is  described  by  D.  McRoberts,  “Material  Destruction 
caused  by  the  Scottish  Reformation”  in  IR,  x (1959),  126-72.  J. 
M.  Mackinlay,  Ancient  Church  Dedications  in  Scotland, 
Scriptural  (Edinburgh,  1910);  Non-Scriptural  (Edinburgh,  1914) 
remains  the  standard  reference  work  on  ecclesiastical  dedications 
but  is  unreliable  and  in  need  of  correction.  D.  E.  Easson,  “The 
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Dedications  of  David  de  Bernham”  in  RSCHS,  viii,  97-113, 
examines  episcopal  activity  in  this  matter.  Clerical 
accommodation  has  been  examined  in  M.  Sanderson,  “Manse 
and  Glebe  in  the  Sixteenth  Century”  in  RSCHS,  xix  (1975-7), 
81-92  and  D.  McRoberts,  “The  Manse  of  Stobo  in  1542”  in  IR, 
xxii  (1971),  19-31,  101-9.  Parish  histories  attempt  to  cover  many  of 
the  above  themes,  but  most  have  been  written  by  amateur 
historians  and  few  are  reliable.  Honourable  mention,  however, 
may  be  made  of  J.  Ferguson,  Ecclesia  Antiqua,  or  the  history  of 
an  ancient  church,  St.  Michael’s,  Linlithgow  (Edinburgh,  1905); 
R.  S.  Fittis,  Ecclesiastical  Annals  of  Perth  (Edinburgh,  1885);  A 
Maxwell,  Old  Dundee,  ecclesiastical  burghal  and  social  prior  to 
the  Reformation  (Dundee,  1891);  and  W.  E.  R.  Rankin,  The 
Parish  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  St  Andrews:  pre- Reformation 
(Edinburgh  1955). 

Such  records  which  exist  for  parish  churches  mainly  refer  to 
those  which  also  achieved  collegiate  status.  A list  of  such 
churches,  some  of  which  were  non-parochial,  is  contained  in 
Cowan  and  Easson,  Medieval  Religious  Houses,  Scotland  which 
also  provides  bibliographical  details  of  records  relating  to 
Aberdeen,  St  Nicholas;  Crail;  Cullen;  Edinburgh,  St  Giles;  Our 
Lady  College,  Glasgow;  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Stirling;  Trinity 
College,  Edinburgh  and  the  other  collegiate  churches  in 
Midlothian.  Books  and  articles  relating  to  those  colleges  are  also 
listed  but  special  note  should  be  made  of  T.  Morris  The  Provostry 
of  Methven  (Edinburgh,  1875);  D.  McNaught,  Kilmaurs,  Parish 
and  Burgh  (Paisley,  1912);  two  articles  by  John  Durkan,  “The 
foundation  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Seton”,  and  “The 
sanctuary  and  college  of  Tain”  both  in  IR,  xiii  (1962),  71-6,  152- 
6;  D.  E.  Easson,  “The  Collegiate  Churches  of  Scotland”  in 
RSCHS,  vi  (1936-8),  193-215;  vii  (1939-41),  30-47;  and  J.  Bulloch, 
“Bothans  Kirk”  inEast  Lothian  Trans.,  ix  (1963),  24-40. 

The  erection  of  collegiate  churches,  in  the  course  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  emphasised  the  dominance  of 
the  secular  clergy;  but  in  earlier  centuries  the  religious  orders 
often  predominated,  and  even  at  the  Reformation  had  not  entirely 
lost  their  early  vitality.  For  dates  of  foundation,  and  other 
important  dates  including  the  eventual  termination  of  their  lives 
as  corporations,  reference  should  be  made  to  Cowan  and  Easson, 
Medieval  Religious  Houses,  Scotland,  the  maps  in  which  are 
supplemented  by  Monastic  Britain:  North  Sheet,  3rd  ed. 
(Ordnance  Survey,  1978).  The  doubtful  assertions  which 
characterised  many  earlier  lists  are  exposed  not  only  in  this  work 
but  also  in  H.  Docherty,  “The  Brockie  Forgeries”  in  IR,  xvi 
(1965),  79-127.  The  chartularies  of  religious  houses  are  valuable  as 
primary  sources,  but  they  are  chiefly  of  interest  as  property 
registers  and  convey  little  information  about  religious  life  itself. 
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Such  records,  mainly  published  by  the  historical  clubs  and 
societies  (of  which  notice  will  be  found  in  Cowan  and  Easson, 
Medieval  Religious  Houses,  Scotland ),  exist  for  Arbroath, 
Balmerino,  Beauly,  Cambuskenneth,  Coldstream,  Coupar-Angus, 
Crossraguel,  Dryburgh,  Dunfermline,  Holyrood,  Inchaffray, 
Inchcolm,  Kelso,  Kinloss,  Lindores,  May,  Melrose,  Newbattle, 
North  Berwick,  Paisley,  St  Andrews  and  Scone.  The  introductions 
and  indices  to  the  majority  of  these  volumes,  however,  are  poor 
and  unreliable,  but  exceptions  exist  in  four  volumes  published  by 
the  Scottish  History  Society:  Chartulary  of  the  Abbey  of  Lindores 
(1903);  Charter,  Bulls  and  other  Documents  relating  to  the  Abbey 
of  Inchaffray  (1908);  Charters  of  the  Abbey  of  Inchcolm  (1938); 
and  Charters  of  the  Abbey  of  Coupar  Angus  (1947),  which  should 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Rental  Book  of  the  Cistercian 
Abbey  of  Coupar  Angus  (Grampian  Club,  1879-80).  Other  useful 
source  collections  relating  to  Glenluce,  Soulseat  and  Whithorn 
will  be  found  in  Wigtownshire  Charters  ed.  R.  C.  Reid  (SHS, 
1960);  to  Kilwinning  in  Archaeological  and  Historical  Collections 
relating  to  the  Counties  of  Ayr  and  Wigton,  i (1878);  to  Fail  in 
“The  Trinitarians  of  Failford”  in  Ayrshire  Coll.,  2nd  series,  4 
(1958),  68-132;  to  May  in  “Documents  relating  to  the  priory  of 
the  Isle  of  May,  c.  1140-1313”  in  Proceedings  of  Soc.  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland  (PSAS),  xl  (1956-7),  52-80;  and  to  the 
“Gilbertine  House  at  Dalmilling”  in  Ayrshire  Coll.,  2nd  series,  4 
(1958)  50-67.  Documents  will  also  be  found  in  S.  R.  Macphail, 
History  of  the  Religious  House  of  Pluscardyn  (Edinburgh,  1881); 
J.  Morton,  Monastic  Annals  of  Teviotdale  (Edinburgh,  1832), 
which  supplies  valuable  information  about  Jedburgh;  and  J. 
Raine,  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  North  Durham  (London, 
1852)  which  serves  a similar  purpose  for  Coldingham.  This  priory 
has  been  extremely  well  served  in  recent  books  and  articles.  R.  B. 
Dobson,  Durham  Priory,  1400-1450  (Cambridge,  1973)  and  the 
same  author’s  “Last  English  Monks  on  Scottish  Soil”  in  SHR, 
xlvi  (1967),  1-25,  views  the  priory’s  history  from  the  English  stand- 
point, while  the  Scottish  outlook  has  been  discussed  in  three 
articles  in  IR,  xxiii  (1972),  91-137:  A.  L.  Brown,  “The  Priory  of 
Coldingham  in  the  late  Fourteenth  century”;  N.  Macdougall, 
“The  Struggle  for  the  Priory  of  Coldingham,  1472-1488”;  and  M. 
Dilworth,  “Coldingham  Priory  and  the  Reformation”. 

Most  books  on  individual  monastic  houses  are  old  and 
unreliable,  but  A.  Laing,  Lindores  and  its  burgh  of  Newburgh 
(Edinburgh,  1876);  J.  C.  Carrick,  The  Abbey  of  St.  Mary 
Newbattle  (Selkirk,  1908);  J.  C.  Lees,  The  Abbey  of  Paisley 
(Paisley,  1878);  J.  Campbell,  Balmerino  and  its  Abbey 
(Edinburgh  1879);  and  P.  Anson,  A Monastery  in  Moray 
(London,  1959)  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  More  recently,  several 
articles  have  provided  a new  dimension  to  Scottish  monastic 
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studies.  Among  those  of  a general  nature  may  be  mentioned  N. 
Backmund,  “The  Premonstratensian  Order  in  Scotland”  in  IR,  iv 
(1953),  24-41;  A.  Ross,  “Some  Notes  on  the  Religious  Orders  in 
Pre- Reformation  Scotland”  in  Essays  on  the  Scottish 
Reformation , ed.  D.  McRoberts  (Glasgow,  1962)  which  also 
reprints  all  other  articles  listed  as  appearing  in  IR,  x (1959);  G. 
W..  S.  Barrow,  “From  Queen  Margaret  to  David  I:  Benedictines  and 
Tironians”  in  IR,  xi  (1960),  22-38  (later  produced  in  an 
expanded  version  as  “Benedictines,  Tironensians  and  Cistercians” 
in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Scots,  188-211),  and  the  same  author’s 
“Scottish  Rulers  and  the  Religious  Orders,  1070-1153” 
originally  published  in  Trans.  Royal  Historical  Soc.,  5th  series,  iii 
(1953),  77-100  (and  later  reprinted  as  “The  Royal  House  and 
the  Religious  Orders”  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Scots,  165-187). 
Among  other  articles  which  deal  with  the  general  history  of 
individual  monastic  houses  are  A.  L.  Brown,  “The  Cistercian 
Abbey  of  Saddell”  in  IR,  xx  (1969),  130-7;  W.  D.  Simpson,  “The 
Augustinian  Priory  and  parish  church  of  Monymusk”  in  PSAS,  lix 
(1924-5),  34-71;  P King,  “Coupar  Angus  and  Citeaux”  in  IR, 
xxvii  (1976),  49-69;  D.  McRoberts,  “Culross  in  the  Diocese  of 
Dunblane”  in  Journal  of  Soc.  of  Friends  of  Dunblane  Cathedral, 
x (1966-9),  91-8;  K.  Stringer,  “Dryburgh  Abbey  and  Bozeat, 
Northants”  in  IR,  xxiv  (1973),  133-147;  R.  K.  Hannay,  “Some 
Papal  Bulls  among  the  Hamilton  Papers”  in  SHR,  xxii  (1924-5), 
25-41;  M.  Dilworth,  “Dependent  priories  of  St  Andrews”  in  IR, 
xxvi  (1975),  56-64;  and  three  articles  by  J.  Durkan,  “Paisley 
Abbey  and  Glasgow  Archives”  in  IR,  xiv  (1963),  46-53;  “Paisley 
Abbey:  attempt  to  make  it  Cistercian”  in  IR,  vii  (1956);  and 
“Paisley  Abbey  in  the  Sixteenth  Century”  in  IR,  xxvii  (1976),  100- 
126.  The  impact  of  the  Reformation  on  the  monastic  communities 
is  assessed  by  C.  Haws,  “Scottish  Religious  Orders  at 
Reformation”  in  RSCHS,  xvi  (1968),  203-224,  and  M.  Dilworth, 
“Monks  and  Ministers  after  the  Reformation”  in  RSCHS,  xix 
(1972-4),  201-221. 

The  careers  of  heads  of  religious  houses  have  attracted  much 
less  attention  than  those  of  bishops,  although  A.  A.  M.  Duncan 
in  Bibliotheck,  ii  (1959),  4-27  provides  “An  iterim  list  of  the 
heads  of  some  Scottish  monastic  houses  before  1300”.  A 
comprehensive  fasti  is  at  present  being  compiled  for  publication 
by  the  Scottish  Record  Society.  Present  lists  which  are  to  be  found 
in  most  of  the  chartularies  are  unreliable,  although  honourable 
mention  may  be  made  of  those  in  G.  Donaldson,  “The  Bishops 
and  Priors  of  Whithorn”  in  TDGAS,  3rd  series,  xxvii 
(1949),  145ff;  M.  Dilworth,  “Iona  Abbey  and  the  Reformation" 
in  Scottish  Gaelic  Studies,  xii  (1971),  77-109;  R.  C.  Reid,  “The 
Priory  of  St  Mary’s  Isle”  in  TDGAS,  3rd  series,  xxxvi  (1959),  9- 
26;  and  D.  McRoberts,  “Culross  in  the  Diocese  of  Dunblane”. 
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The  few  reliable  biographical  studies  are  all  by  J.  M.  Bulloch,  and 
include  St.  Waltheof  in  RSCHS,  xi  (1951-3),  105-32;  “The  Third 
Abbot  of  Dryburgh”  in  RSCHS,  xi  (1951-3),  1-17,  published  in 
an  expanded  form  as  Adam  of  Dryburgh  (London,  1958).  The  life 
of  the  religious  communities  over  which  such  abbots  ruled  is  not 
so  easily  assessed  and  the  attempt  by  G.  C.  Coulton  in  Scotish 
Monks  and  Social  Life  (Cambridge,  1933)  is  not  entirely 
successful,  as  the  author  tends  to  accept  the  practices  of  one 
century  for  those  of  another  and  too  readily  accepts  continental 
developments  as  applying  to  Scotland.  The  same  author’s  edition 
of  a Commentary  of  the  Rule  of  St.  Augustine  by  Robert 
Richardson  (SHS,  1935)  offers  some  insight  into  monastic  life  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  as  does  an  important  corrective  to  Coulton’s 
views  by  G.  M.  Dilworth,  “The  Social  Origin  of  Scottish  Monks” 
in  RSCHS : xx  (1978-80),  197-209,  and  the  same  author’s 
“Literacy  of  pre-Reformation  monks”  in  IR,  (1973),  71-2.  The 
religious  in  Scotland  certainly  did  not  excel  as  chroniclers,  but 
valuable  information  is  contained  in  The  Chronicle  of  Melrose 
(Bannatyne  Club,  1835;  and  in  facsimile,  ed.  A.  O.  and  M.  O. 
Anderson,  London,  1936);  A Scottish  Chronicle  known  as  the 
Chronicle  of  Holyrood,  ed.  M.  O.  Anderson  (SHS,  1938);  and  in 
J.  Durkan,  “St  Andrews  in  the  John  Law  Chronicle”  in  IR,  xxv 
(1974),  49-62. 

The  friars  present  similar  problems;  and  although  a number 
of  source  collections  should  have  eased  the  problem  of  research, 
few  secondary  studies  have  followed  in  their  wake.  Details  of  the 
various  foundations  will  be  found  in  Cowan  and  Easson,  Medieval 
Religious  Houses,  Scotland,  but  no  general  study  is  available 
and,  with  the  exception  of  P.  J.  Anderson,  Aberdeen  Friars 
(Aberdeen  1909)  which  provides  a study  of  the  various  orders 
within  the  burgh,  most  investigations  have  concentrated  on  one 
particular  order.  The  standard  work  on  the  Grey  Friars  is  W.  M. 
Bryce,  The  Scottish  Grey-Friars  (Edinburgh,  1909)  which  includes 
both  documents  and  narrative,  and  has  some  unsatisfactory 
features  but  revision  has  been  slow,  although  W.  J.  Anderson, 
“William  Thomson  of  Dundee,  Friar  Minor  Conventual”  in  IR, 
xviii  (1967),  99-111,  examines  the  life  of  a sixteenth-cenutury  friar. 
The  Blackfriars  have  been  better  served,  for,  if  they  lack  a 
standard  reference  volume,  they  are  the  subject  of  several  detailed 
studies.  In  terms  of  individual  houses,  W.  M.  Bryce,  The  Black 
Friars  of  Edinburgh  (Edinburgh,  1911);  R.  Milne,  The  Black 
Friars  of  Perth  (Edinburgh  1893);  and  the  Charters  of  the  Friars 
Preacher  of  Ayr  (Archaeological  and  Historical  Collections  relating 
to  the  Counties  of  Ayr  and  Wigton,  1881),  provide  useful  studies, 
but  recent  articles  illustrate  more  clearly  the  many  facets  of  the 
Black  Friars’  activities.  Such  investigations  include  D.  Currie, 
“The  Order  of  Friars  Preachers  in  Scotland”  in  RSCHS,  x (1948- 
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50),  125-139;  and  A.  Ross,  “Libraries  of  the  Scottish 

Blackfriars,  1481-1560”  in  IR,  xx  (1969),  3-36.  Other  orders  are 
less  well  represented,  but  the  military  orders  are  examined  in  A. 
Coutts,  “The  Knights  Templars  in  Scotland”  in  RSCHS,  vii  (1939- 
41),  126-140;  and  a forthcoming  Scottish  History  Society  volume 
The  Rental  of  the  Lordship  and  Preceptory  of  Torphichen  will 
examine  the  Knights  of  St  John.  A good,  if  incomplete,  account  of 
the  Scottish  houses  of  the  Trinitarians  is  given  by  J.  Bain,  “Notes 
on  the  Trinitarians  or  Red  Friars  in  Scotland”  in  PSAS  (1887-8), 
26-32;  but  two  articles  by  J.  Bulloch,  “The  Crutched  Friars”  in 
RSCHS,  x (1948-50),  89-106,  154-170,  are  somewhat  misleadingly 
entitled,  as  the  order  was  not  directly  represented  in  Scotland, 
and  the  connection  between  it  and  the  Order  of  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  to  which  the  Scottish  part  of  the  article  relates,  was 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Crutched  Friars.  Dr  Bulloch’s 
paper  on  the  Bethlemite  hospital  at  St  Germains  in  East  Lothian 
is  informative,  and  so  too  is  a study  of  the  hospital  of  St  Anthony  of 
Vienne  at  Leith  in  “Notes  on  the  Augustinian  House  of  St 
Anthony,  Leith”  in  PSAS,  lxix  (1929-30),  275-93.  A full  list  of 
pre-Reformation  hospitals  appears  in  Cowan  and  Easson, 
Medieval  Religious  Houses,  Scotland,  and  more  localised 
information  is  provided  in  W.  J.  Dillon,  “The  Spittals  of  Ayrshire” 
in  Ayrshire  Coll.,  vi  (1961),  12-42;  and  their  function  is  examined 
in  J.  Durkan,  “Care  of  the  Poor:  Pre- Reformation  Hospitals”  in 
IR,  x (1959),  268-80;  and  J.  W.  McPherson,  The  Kirk's  Care  of 
the  Poor  (Aberdeen,  n.d.). 

Both  secular  and  regular  clergy  contributed  in  their  own  ways 
to  the  society  in  which  they  lived  and  worked,  but  insufficient 
attention  has  been  paid  to  this  aspect  of  the  activities  of  the 
medieval  church.  The  general  theme  has  been  examined  in  I.  B. 
Cowan  “Church  and  Society”  in  Scottish  Society  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  ed.  J.  M.  Brown  (London  1977)  and  if  no  major  study 
has  yet  emerged,  these  particular  themes  have  been  examined  in  a 
number  of  books  and  articles.  In  economic  terms,  M.  H.  B. 
Sanderson  has  broken  new  ground  in  a series  of  articles  “Some 
Aspects  of  the  Church  in  Scottish  Society  in  the  Era  of  the 
Reformation,  illustrated  from  the  Sheriffdom  of  Ayr”  in  RSCHS, 
xvii  (1969-71),  81-98;  “Kirkmen  and  their  Tenants  in  the  Era  of 
the  Reformation”  in  RSCHS,  xviii  (1972-4),  26-42;  “The  Feuars 
of  Kirklands”  in  SHR,  lii  (1973),  117-136,  and  The  Mauchline 
Account  Books  of  Melrose  Abbey,  1527-1528  (Ayrshire 
Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Soc.,  1975).  These  studies 
correct  many  of  the  misapprehensions  found  in  articles  such  as 
G.  Neilson,  “Feuing  of  Drygrange,  from  the  monastery  of 
Melrose”  in  SHR,  vii  (1909-10),  353-63;  and  R.  K.  Hannay,  “The 
Church  Lands  at  the  Reformation”  in  SHR,  xvi  (1919),  52-89. 
Education,  for  which  the  church  had  an  over-riding  responsibility, 
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is  dealt  with  at  university  level  by  R.  G.  Cant,  The  College  of  St 
Salvator  (Edinburgh,  1950),  The  University  of  St  Andrews 
(Edinburgh,  1970);  A.  I.  Dunlop,  Acta  Facultatis  Artium 
Universitatis  Sancti  Andree  1413-1588  (SHS  1964);  J.  Durkan  and 
J.  Kirk,  The  University  of  Glasgow,  1451-1577  (Glasgow,  1977); 
and  R.  S.  Rait  The  Universities  of  Aberdeen  (Aberdeen,  1895), 
all  of  which  contain  extensive  bibliographies.  Schools  are 
examined  by  J.  DuFkan,  “Education  in  the  Century  of  the 
Reformation”  in  IR,  x (1959),  67-90,  which  provides  a corrective 
to  D.  E.  Easson,  “The  Medieval  Church  in  Scotland  and 
Education”  in  RSCHS,  vi  (1936-9),  13-26.  The  church 

contributed  to  many  other  cultural  activities,  and  this  aspect  of  its 
role  in  society  has  been  examined  in  general  terms  by  J.  Durkan, 
“The  Cultural  Background  in  Sixteenth-Century  Scotland”  in  IR, 
x (1959),  382-439;  and  from  a bibliographical  standpoint  by  J. 
Durkan  and  A.  Ross,  Early  Scottish  Libraries  (Glasgow,  1961). 
Articles  on  the  same  theme  include  J.  Durkan,  “The  beginnings 
of  Humanism  in  Scotland”  in  IR,  iv  (1953),  5-24;  D.  McRoberts, 
“Notes  on  Scoto-Flemish  Artistic  Contacts”  in  IR,  x (1965),  91-6; 
M.  R.  Apted  and  W.  N.  Robertson,  “Late  fifteenth-century 
church  paintings  from  Guthrie  and  Foulis  Easter”  in  PSAS,  xcv 
(1964),  262-79;  and  D.  McRoberts,  “A  Sixteenth-Century  Picture 
of  St  Bartholomew  from  Perth”  in  IR  x (1959),  281-6. 

The  devotional  side  of  the  church’s  activities,  to  which  art 
made  a significant  contribution,  has  not  had  the  attention  which 
it  deserves,  although  this  omission  is  being  slowly  rectified. 
Individual  religious  devotion  is  the  subject  of  D.  McRoberts, 
“Hermits  in  Medieval  Scotland”  in  IR,  xvi,  199-216;  while  the 
pilgrimages  by  individuals  and  groups  have  been  examined  by  D. 
McRoberts,  “Scottish  Pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land”  in  IR,  xx  (1969), 
80-106;  D.  McKay,  “The  four  heid  pilgrimages  of  Scotland”  in 
IR,  xix  (1968),  258-264;  S.  C.  Wilson,  “Scottish  Canterbury 
Pilgrims”  in  SHR,  xxiv,  (1926-27),  258-264;  and  M.  Dilworth, 
“Two  Scottish  Pilgrims  in  Germany”  in  IR,  xviii  (1967),  19-24. 
Many  pilgrims  sought  remission  for  their  sins,  a topic  discussed  by 
A.  I.  Dunlop,  “Remissions  and  Indulgences  in  Fifteenth-Century 
Scotland”  in  RSCHS,  xv  (1963-5),  153-167.  Pageants  and  plays 
provided  another  outlet  for  popular  devotion;  and  Anna  J.  Mill, 
“The  Perth  Hammermen’s  Play”  in  SHR,  xlix  (1970),  146-53, 
supplements  information  contained  in  her  general  study  Medieval 
Plays  in  Scotland  (Oxford,  1927).  Religious  processions  were  also 
important  features  of  medieval  society,  although  enthusiasm  waned 
before  the  Reformation,  and  one  incident  led,  as  P.  J.  Murray 
illustrates  in  IR,  xxvii  (1976),  24-34  to  “The  Excommunication  of 
Edinburgh  Town  Council  in  1558”. 

The  fundamental  duty  of  the  medieval  church  lay  in  the 
exercise  of  its  spiritual  duties  and  church  services  were  central  to 
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this  obligation.  Services  could  be  magnificent  occasions,  of  which 
(as  A.  Oldham,  “Scottish  Polyphonic  Music”  in  IR,  xiii  (1962), 
54-61  demonstrates)  music  was  an  integral  part.  A Catalogue  of 
Scottish  Medieval  Liturgical  Books  and  Fragments , ed.  D. 
McRoberts  (Glasgow,  1953)  provides  an  indispensable  guide  to 
worship  and  aids  to  devotion,  and  this  theme  has  also  been  the 
subject  of  a number  of  articles  in  the  Innes  Review,  of  which 
mention  may  be  made  of  G.  Hill,  “The  Sermons  of  John  Watson, 
canon  of  Aberdeen”  in  IR,  x (1959),  3-34;  W.  J.  Anderson, 
“Three  Sixteenth-Century  Missals”  in  IR,  ix  (1958),  204-9;  D. 
McRoberts,  “Some  Sixteenth-Century  Scottish  Breviaries  and 
their  Place  in  the  History  of  the  Scottish  Liturgy”  in  IR,  iii 
(1952),  33-48;  “Scottish  Medieval  Chalice  Veils”  in  IR,  xv  (1964), 
103-116;  “Dean  Brown’s  Book  of  Hours”  in  IR,  xix  (1968),  144- 
167;  M.  Dilworth,  “Book  of  Hours  of  Mary  of  Guise”  in  IR,  xix 
(1968)  77-80;  and  L.  J.  Macfarlane,  “The  Book  of  Hours  of  James 
IV  and  Margaret  Tudor”  in  IR,  xi  (I960),  3-21.  Numerous  short 
notes  on  all  aspects  of  devotion  appear  in  various  issues  of  the 
Innes  Review,  and  reference  should  also  be  made  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  Scottish  Ecclesiological  Society  (1886-1965)  to 
which  a comprehensive  index  was  issued  in  1971,  recording  such 
articles  as  D.  McRoberts  “Scottish  Sacrament  Houses”  in  vol.  xv 
(1965),  33-56.  Despite  its  endeavours  to  make  its  services  meet  the 
needs  of  the  populace  and  its  efforts  to  instruct  the  people  in  the 
rudiments  of  the  faith  by  means  of  a vernacular  catechism  edited  as 
John  [Hamilton],  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  The  cathechisme 
set  forth  be  St  Andrews  1552  by  T.  G.  Law  (Oxford,  1884),  the 
medieval  church  failed  to  effect  the  changes  which  might  have 
averted  the  Reformation.  Nevertheless,  its  history  had  been  long 
and  honourable.  Yet  tracing  its  history  throughout  the  centuries  is 
far  from  easy.  Even  so,  after  almost  60  years  of  scholarly  activity, 
promoted  mainly  by  the  Scottish  Church  History  Society  and  the 
Scottish  Catholic  Historical  Association,  many  of  the  “Desiderata 
in  Medieval  Scottish  Church  History”  outlined  by  J.  H.  Baxter  in 
RSCHS,  i,  (1923-6)  200-8,  have  now  been  met,  though  much  still 
remains  to  be  achieved. 
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